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THE CIRCULAR, | 
Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; ana if | 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address *THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——** Discontinue.” 











Sditorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure he is fally authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Cirewlar, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 


The Religion of the Bible,-<- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosovel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 
AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at ihe call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

‘** Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 
on ine, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works taan these shall he do, because 1 go 
unto my Father.”--JoAa 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of .he LLoly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven, 

** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaia’ 








GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurreetion of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


welling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Socicty. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find farther information about 
the Religion and Socialiam of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and tts Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART IL.—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 


ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 


of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Iealth of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cnarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ, Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuavrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarren V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF Curistenpom. ConstiruTionAL Curis- 
rraniry. Tue Bis_te on MarriaGe. Pavw’s Views 
oF Marriage. Law or Abuurery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. Hf. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
me If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 
7A Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclese to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
eluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &¢ &e. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 
occasion of improvement noth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parrr—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
I for ‘sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— ‘ 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Four, in 
sacks—-InpiaAN Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 

recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 

at the usual prices. 

Tuerr Miu has recently been put in good repair, 

and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 

Grist mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 

the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop, 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R.T. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists? 
Lathes,&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


PLLDLD ADL LID DD 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


JS” Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 
S. R. LEONARD & CO. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 








God. 


Central Business Agency. 


Groner Craain, General Agent for the Associated 


Communities, offers his services bo others who may 


have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &e., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them. wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partyers instead of 
holding them Dy the mere bond ef wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 

tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamILy. ° 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scuoor, 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual erit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnurcu. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. ‘The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family ef- 
fection, education, and religion@—would join lands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game fer the Family Cirele. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 

of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community: 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed withcut any form of penalty. 

in conducting the game, the reader takes a Lible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the beck in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Righi. and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsinstating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right hock is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual furfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first te con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
ol is to confine the reading to some chapter, end ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good ond as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called fur and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistoke. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the'convections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 








gious Press. 





quired by any other method of studying the Bible. 


In the course of a few evenings,® 
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The Number Nine. 

A correspondent of a Cincinnati paper says : 

“T have just read in your paper what has often 
before been published, respecting the curious prop- 
erties of the figure 9. One of these properties is 
of importance to all book-keepers and accountants 
to know, and which I have never seen published. 
T accidentally found it out, and the discovery to me 
(though it thay have been well known to others 
before,) has often been of essential service in set- 
tling complicated accounts. It is this: The dif- 
ference between any transposed number is a mul- 
tiple of 9: for instance, suppose an accountant or 
book-keeper cannot prove or balance his accounts 
—there is a difference between his debt and cred- 
its, which he cannot account for, after careftl and 
repeated addings. Let him then see if this differ- 
ence cannot be divided by 9, without any remain- 
der. {fit can he may be assured that his error 
most probably lies in his having somewhere trans- 
posed figures; that is, he has put down 92 for 29, 
83 for 38, &c., with any other transposition. The 
‘lifference of any such transposition is always a 
multiple of 9. ‘he knowledge of this will at once 
direct the attention to the true source of the error, 
and save the labor of adding up often long columns 
of figures. The difference between 92 and 29 is 
63 or 7 times 9; between 83 and 38 is 45, or 5 
times 9; and so on between any transposed num- 
ber.” 





The Natural Food of Man. 


We have received from Fowlers and Wells’ pub- 
lishing office, two numbers of a work entitled, 
‘Fruit and Farinacea, the proper Food of Man,’ 
written by an English author, and reprinted with 
nutes and illustrations by R. T. Trall. It is an 
attempt (as is stated in the continuation of the 
title-page) ‘to prove by history, analogy, physi- 
ology and chemistry, that the original, natural and 
best diet of man is derived from the vegetable 
kingdom.’ The argument is somewhat interest- 
ing though confined chiefly to material pi.iloso- 
phy. As to the conclusion we have little doubt 
of its truth. We take some extracts from the 
physiological argument, showing the superior at- 
tractiveness of fruit in its relation to the senses 
of sight, smell and taste: 

Of all things in the form of food, the mellow 
fruits of genial climes seem to the eye of man 
the most attractive and pleasing. The varied 
hues and colors occasion an increased flow of 
saliva; ideas of pleasure to be derived from 
the smell and taste are awakened ; and a desire 
to possess frequently becomes a strong tempta- 
tion, particularly to the young. Other objects, 
when artificially prepared and associated with 
previous enjoyment, will, I am aware, excite 
similar feelings; but the sight of no article of 
food, in a natural condition, is so calculated to 
rouse the appetite, when the taste has not been 
vitiated by acquired habits. Accordingly we 
find, as previously mentioned, that it was by 
this sense Eve was first tempted to eat of the 
forbidden fruit. 

Judging from instinctive feelings, [upon 

which the writer argues, mankind must have 
originally depended for direetion in the selec- 
tion of appropriate diet,] we must conclude, 
that man could not have been originally carniv- 
orous ; fur the mangled and gory limbs of a 
dead animal are not caiculated to gratify the 
sensations of either sight, smell, or taste. 
What objects, then, without artificial prepara- 
tion, would be most likely to have yielded 
pleasurable sensations to each of these senses, 
when the calls of hunger demanded satisfac- 
tion? Would the grass of the field be suffi- 
eient for this purpose? The herbivorous ani- 
mal is attracted by the sight of a verdant lawn, 
and the sensations of smell and taste are there 
equally gratified ; but this is not the case with 
man. Food of a higher character was design- 
ed for him. Moses informs us that ‘ out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food ;’ 
(Genesis 2: 9;) and again, ‘ when the wo- 
man saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to theeyes, anda tree to 
be desired to make one wise, she took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat ; and gave also unto 
fier husband with her, and he did eat.’ (Gene- 
sis 3: 6.) Thus we find that the organ of 
sight was the first to direct Eve in the choice 
of food; and that fruit was in this respect 
most attractive. No other kind of diet, in its 
natural state, is so calculated to afford pleasure 
to three ont of the five senses with which man 
has been endowed. The eye is pleased with 
the varied forms and hues of the fruit of geni- 
al climes, and fruit yields a fragrance to the 
olfactory nerves not to be surpassed; while 
luscious juices and rich flavors render the sen- 
sual enjoyment complete. Fruit, then, would 
doubtless be best calculated to attract the no- 
tice of mankind ; aud upon this they would be 
induced, by every instinct of their peculiar or- 
ganization, to make their repast ; until either 
scarcity, change of climate, or other causes, 
reduced them to the necessity of adopting a 
dict less congenial to their nature, and less 
eonductive to their happiness. 


The sense of smell seems more especially 
intended as a guide for animals in the selection 
of their appropriate food; and in man we find 
this sense placed in a closer relation with fruit 
than with any other article of diet. * * * 
Man distinguishes more accurately vegetable 

'odors than those proceeding from animal sub- 
j stances. The reverse is observed with regard 
to quadrupeds whose habits are decidedly car- 
nivorous, 

It has been frequently asserted by physiolo- 
gists, that this sense is far less acute in man 
than in other animals. Judging from its pres- 
ent depraved condition, in an artificial state of 
society, this is undoubtedly true. Man can 
neither scent at a distance the flesh and secre- 
tions of other animals, like the doy, (an en- 
dowment by no means desirable for him,) nor 
ean he distinguish the numerous species of 
grass and herbage, like the sheep and ox; be- 
cause these are not adapted to his wants: but 
were he brought up in strict accordance with 
the constitutional laws of his nature, there is 
every reason to believe he would be able to 
discriminate, with the greatest delicacy of per- 
ception, all such articles of food as are bene- 
ficial from those which are detrimental. The 
various species of fruit, in particular, he would 
easily and accurately distinguish, by the minute 
differences of odor and perfume ; and would be 
able, instinctively and instantaneously, to reject 
such as were poisonous or hurtful. 

‘The smell,” says Saint Pierre, “may be 
considered as an anticipation of taste, and as a 
method of judging whether the food in question 
suits the stomach. Though we should have 
difficulty in explaining the process by which it 
leads our judgments, we may be satisfied that 
its instincts are more to be depended on than all 
the theories of physicians.” Fruit being 
almost the only article of food which, in its 
natural state, is pleasant to the sense of smell 
in man, we may regard it as an additional proof 
that, when it can be obtained in variety and 
perfection, this is his natural diet. 

Tt seems reasonable to conclude that the 
following relations between fruits and man are 
the results of special design. The general 
height at which fruits grow is adapted to his 
stature and upright position; their elevation 
and shape to his hands as organs of prehen- 
sion; their consistency to his teeth ; the live- 
liness and beauty of their colors to his organ of 
vision ; their agreeable fragrance to his sense 
of smell; and their grateful and delicious 
flavor to his taste. Many roots, nuts, corn, 
rice, and esculent vegetables, seem to be 
equally proper for man, as articles of diet, and 
it may be urged, that the organ of smell fails 
to direct him in the choice of them. But it 
must not be forgotten, that the instincts of 
man are no longer in their original state ; and 
the sense of smell may now have lost much of 
its primitive sensibility and discrimination. 
These articles, however, the presence of which 
is scarcely appreciable by the sense of smell, 
and the gustatory properties of which but 
slightly affect the taste, are yet so agrecable, 
and so constitutionally adapted to our wants, 
that their use can be daily continued for con- 
siderable periods of time, without either sicken- 
ing the stomach or becoming disagreeable to 
the palate. Those, on the contrary, who feed 
upon Jess natural diet, such as the artificially 
prepared flesh of animals, require continual 
change. The frequent repetition of a richly- 
flavored dish, how much soever it may be en- 
joyed at first, becomes daily less agreeable ; 
until, at last, the sight, smell, and taste of the 
object can no longer be endured: while bread, 
potatoes, rice, &c., as solids, and water as a 
liquid, can, in a normal state of the system, 
be daily enjoyed for months and years, without 
becoming less agreeable to the appetite. 

It is alaw, well ascertained by physiologists, 
that when an organ has been perverted from 
its original use, through a few successive gen- 
erations, a change of funetion is produced, 
which becomes, to a considerable degree, he- 
reditary; and it may require a proper direc- 
tion through as many generations, to reduce it 
to its original and normal state. Yet even in 
children of flesh-eating parents, we find a 
preference for fruit, bread, and other farina- 
ceous substances ; and they would gladly fore- 
go the most savory dishes for the delicious 
food which nature supplies for their use, with- 
out requiring artificial preparation. What 
risk will not boys run, what dangers will they 
not brave, to obtain tke food that proved so ir- 
resistible a temptation to.the mother of our 
race! Even the theft of fruit seems to be 
considered by many people a venial offense, 
compared with the theft of any other article 
of equal value. 





—* Constitutionally tired,” is now the polite 
way of expressing the fact that a man is naturally 
lazy. We live in wonderfully refined times.— 





Home Journal. 
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Solitary Reformers. 

It is evidently a serious thing for individuals 
to get into a quarrel with society, and there 
should be found very good reasons for it before 
they consent to place themselves in such a posi 
tion. It is true that stagnant conservatism— 
smooth compliance with the use and wont of 
one’s neighborhood for the sake of being in the 
fashion is not desirable, but there is something 
even worse, we apprehend, than fashion-following. 
At any rate, we know of hardly any more sorrow- 
ful spectacle than that of aman, who for any 
reason has come in collision with society and 
worked himself out of gear with its machinery, 
and stands there chafing and corroding with eve- 
ry thing around him, refusing to revolve with 
the rest and finding it impossible to move alone, 
This is the danger of some who undertake to set 
up as reformers. Under the conceit of exercising 
their liberty, and seeing what they can do, for 
instance in social matters, they raise a mutual dis- 
gust and quarrel between themselves and society, 
which ends in throwing them out of all sympa- 
thetic and practical relations with mankiad.— 
They are hke stranded whales thrown up by the 
tide, and having the liberty of neither the sea 
nor the land, but only a chance to flounce and 
spatter in the intermediate shallows for a time. 

There is one condition only, on which a quarrel 
with society can be justified and successfully sus- 
tained; and that is, that the seceding party, 
while leaving society, actually joins himself to 
Christ. A protest on behalf of liberty merely, 
or virtue, or science, is not enough. Such ab- 
stractions are not sufficient to sustain the heart 
in a social rebellion. There must be love—the 
fellowship of a superior living spirit, to take the 
place of that which we give up. Leaving society 
thus, not for solitude but for a better companion- 
ship, there is hope, patience and progress, and 
eventual victory over the falsehoods which we 
seek to combat in the world around. This was 
the character of the social revolution in the Prim- 
itive Church. They renounced Judaism and stood 
as innovators in society, notfrom negative motives 
or the cold demonstrations of right and wrong, 
but from positive attraction to their posthumous 
leader, Christ. * The love of Christ constraineth 
us,’ everywhere said Paul. This constituted their 
strength. A scattered handful under these cir- 
cumstances, proved able to withstand, and gradu- 
ally to overthrow the firmest system of society 
the world ever knew. 

A study of the facts in that case should teach 
the Protestants and Reformers of our day their 
mistake, in substituting mere ‘ natural laws’ as 
their stand-point for effecting changes in society, 
for the mighty influences of a positive life and 
providence on which to lean. Only so far as our 
collisions with outward society are balanced by a 
harmonious entrance into the society and fellow- 
ship of the heavenly world are we ina position 
for the work of true reform. 

—e ome —s— 
Purpose and Chance. 


It is common when type is pied, as it is called, 
(that is, tumbled together without being distri- 
buted,) to set it up again—every letter as it 
comes—for the better convenience of correct dis- 
tribution. We had an occasion in our office to 
set up a column or more of pied type, the other 
day. When it was onthe galley, for the cu- 
riosity of it, an impression was taken, which gave 
of course a comical specimen of unspeakable lan- 
guage. What interested us was to see that in all 
that column of type, which, before it fell, was ar- 
ranged in intelligent words, sentences, paragraphs, 
&e., not one perfect word was now to be found, 
with the exception of two or three monosyllables; 
as, ‘on’ or ‘as.’ Here is the difference, thought 
we, between chance and purpose. If in the ab- 
sence of design, the chances in sucha case are 
beyond all numbering against one word’: being 
composed right, what are they against a sentence 
being spelled out? The mind faints at the thought 
of such a computation. 

Rags. 

It seems that the principal supply of rags for 
our paper manufactories, is imported. According 
to the Tribune, a total of ninety-seven millions, 
eight hundred and forty-six thousand and thirty- 
five pounds of rags have been imported into this 
country in four years, at a cost of three millions, 
two hundred and sixty-two thousand and ninety 
dollars. In 1853 rags were imported from thirty- 





three countries; of which Italy, including Tus- 
cany, supplied more than three times as much ag 
any other country. One half of all the rags im- 
ported in 1850, were brought frem Italy. 
LE i? - 

From Europe. 


ARRIVAL OF THE AFRICA, 

The Steamship Africa, from Liverpool, arrived 
this morning, bringing three days later intelligence 
fiom Europe. The general state of affairs has 
not materially changed, since the last arrival.— 
The Turks had attacked and taken Giurgevo, the 
Russians cutting their way through the attacking 
force, with a loss of 900 men. All hope of the 
peaceful occupation of the principalities by the 
Austrian troops was given up. Prussia was con- 
sidered as having a favorable leaning toward Rus- 
sia. 

A large body of French troops were embarking 
in English vessels, at Calais and Boulogne, for the 
Baltic. The French Emperor was superinterding 
the embarkation, and had delivered an address to 
the troops. The withdrawal of the Baltic fleet 
from before Cronstadt was confirmed; and the 
breaking out of the cholera among the men as- 
signed as the reason. The cholera was said to 
be raging at St. Petersburg and Cronstadt, 

In Spain the insurrection appears to be main- 
taining its ground. 





—The destruction of the city of Greytown, or 
San Juan, as it was originally called, by the U. §. 
sloop of war Cyane, has created considerable stir 
in the commercial circles. According to the best 
accounts, a large part of the property destroyed 
belonged to American citizens; a meeting of 
whom is to be held at the Irving House this af- 
ternoon, to take the matter into consideration, 
and adopt such measures as may be deemed neces- 
sary. The act is pretty universally reprobated 
by the press. 

—A treaty has just been concluded between 
Russia and the United States, guaranteeing the 
neutrality of the latter in the present Eastern 
difficulties and establishing the principle that 
a neutral flag secures the vessels and cargoes of 
neutral nations from the right of search in time 
of war. 

—A daughter of Ex-President Fillmore is re- 
ported to have died of the cholera at Aurora, 
Erie Co., N. Y., on Wednesday morning last. 





Paul’s language relating to the ‘old 
man,’ and the ‘ new man,’ is liable to seem 
somewhat ambiguous. Our perception of 
his idea may be assisted perhaps by an 
illustration from the process of sculpture, 
The artist, in forming a statue, first 
works out his conception in clay, or some 
coarse material, instead of commencing 
at once with the fine and compact stone. 
His reason for this is, that the clay, 
which is plastic and yielding, is easily 
moulded into any desired shape ; where- 
by the sculptor obtains a much greater 
facility and latitude for alteration or ad- 
dition, than would be possible with the 
hard marble. The design being complet- 
ed, the process of transfering the image 
into marble is easy and rapid. 

So we may suppose that God, in form- 
ing a perfect man, completes his work by 
a two-fold process ; first working out his 
ideal in clay, and then, as the design 
grows and is formed to please his taste, 
embodying it in a more substantial and 
lasting material. This dual process cor- 
responds with Paul’s view of the natural 
and spiritual bodies. 
“Tt [the body] is sown in corruption, i 
it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown if 
dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown 
a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body. And so it is written, 
The first man Adam was made a living 
soul, the last Adam was made a quick- 
ening spirit. Howbeit, that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is nat- 
ural ; and afterward that which is spirit- 
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heaven.” 


° * . | . ° a las ° ° ° | 
Tracing the connection of ideas through | the pores in their leaves, as well as from | him, it was not, as hesaid that he desired a | 


Paul’s epistles, we find that ‘ the natural 
man’ and ‘ the old man’ mean the same ; 
and conversely, that ‘the spiritual man’ 
and ‘the new man’ are synonymous.—- 
One is ‘of the earth, earthy,’ the other 
js ‘the Lord from heaven ;’ one is the 
material life, which we live in the flesh, 
the other is Christ. The natural life is 
first created ; then it is modeled, and 
moulded, to conform it to God’s purpose, 
and finally transformed, as it were, into 
the refined life of heaven. The person- 
ality of the subject is not necessarily 
displaced. As in sculpture, the same con- 
stitutional idiosyncracy remains, though 
the original clay is superseded by a ma- 
terial of a finer and firmer texture. 

From the illustration we have given, 
is seen the necessity of this two-fold pro- 
cess. Were the artist’s ideal transferred 
directly from his brain to the unyielding 
marble, without the intermediate condi- 
tions, the result would be much less com- 
plete. A certain fixity and limit to the 
skill of the workman would be unavoid- 
able. But we may suppose that God, in 
perfecting man, as it were, by a duplex 
creation, reserves for himself more ample 
scope for the exercise of artistic taste, 
than if he had executed his conception 
from the best material, at a single stroke. 
An inferior quality may be more valuable 
than the best, in the initiatory labor of 
developing the ‘ natural man’—a greater 
freedom and scope of character is prac- 
ticable, from its superior plasticity, al- 
though it is inadmissible in the final 
organization. ‘ Flesh and blood,’ says the 
apostle, ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption. * * * * For this cor- 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality.— 
So when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorraption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying, that is writ- 
ten, Death is swallowed up in victory. — 
Here we see the result of the process— 
When the clay is transformed into mar- 
ble—when the natural man gives place 
to its spiritual successor, which is quick- 
ened by the aliment of eternal life—the 
last enemy relaxes his grasp. He can 
find no touching-point. Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. 





Curious Case in Chemistry. 

Woody fiber, starch, and sugar, are 
composed of precisely the same elemen- 
tary substances in exactly the same pro- 
portions. These elements are oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon; and the oxygen 
and hydrogen contained in them, are 
in exactly the necessary proportions to 
form water. By keeping finely ground 
woody fiber under pressure, subject to 
rtain degree of heat for a long time, 
comes hard and yellow ; and when 
und, it isa substance similar to flour 
or starch, and with yeast can be made into 
wholesome bread. Starch is also. turned 
into sugar by a very simple process.— 
What should constitute the difference be- 
tween these three compound substances, 
(for there plainly is a difference between 
them,) is a mystery which Chemistry does 
hot open tous. The elementary substances 


The first man is of the earth,!the most abundant in nature. 
| 
earthy ; the second man is the Lord from | have the power of absorbing water and | devoted and unselfish love. When he ex- 


| carbonic acid from the atmosphere through 


| the earth through their roots ; and these 
| two substances which are so common in na- 
| ture, contain all the elements necessary 
|for fiber, sugar, and starch. We can 
| readily conceive that the minute vessels ot 
| the leaves could easily elaborate them 
from these sources of supply. An im- 
mense variety of organic substances, both 
animal and vegetable, are composed prin- 
cipally of these three elements, oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon; and when we con- 
sider the immense deposits there are in 
nature, we are at first led to wonder that 
those combinations of them which go to 
form food and clothing are not more 
easily obtained ; and that they should be 
obliged to go through the long process of 
assimilation by plants and animals. One 
ninth of all water is hydrogen, and the 
other eight-ninths are oxygen. Our im- 
mense coal-fields are almost entirely car- 
bon; and the principal part of all vegeta- 
tion is also carbon, besides an amount ot 
it in combination with oxygen, forming 
carbonic acid, which is diffused through 
the atmosphere in sufficient quantity to 
amount to one and ten-elevenths tuns 
over every acre of the earth’s surface. 

It is manifest therefore that there is 
no lack of material for food and clothing 
in nature, and that it is not from the 
lack of their elements that man some- 
times lacks the things needful for the 
body. We can very easily conceive, that 
God could have found some very simple 
way of preparing the elements for the 
support of human beings, by means of 
which these things would be as abundant 
as the material of the earth he treads 
upon; but his design was, to give man a 
place in the work of creation, to go into 
partnership with him in the work of 
beautifying the earth. God’s design in 
making work necessary for the support of 
his children “undoubtedly was, that he 
might draw out their genius and elevate 
them by the exercise of their rationality 
in such a manner that he could come 
into intelligent fellowship with them and 
thus increase the happiness of both par- 
ties tenfold. True the curse was added 
because of sin, and labor which was de- 
signed to be a means of delightful union 
between God and man, has become an 
irksome, life-draining task: but as we 
through the mediation of Christ, return 
to the Paradise which Adam lost, we 
may again restore it to its proper office 
ot helping us to fellowship with our 


Creator. H. J. S. 
Wallingford Commune. 





A Model Lover, 

Paul’s love was not after the standard 
of the novelists—passionate and exclu- 
sive, but large-hearted, generous, deep and 
free. He loved the whole church with 
that ardor and devotion which is expected 
of the heroes of romance to be limited to 
one. His love experience was of the na- 
ture that Pollock happily defines as— 


* Fullest when most thou givest— 

Deepest when most is drawn—- 

O’erflowing most when greatest numbers 
drink.” 


The most romantic devotion, never sur- 
passed the love manifested in his expres- 
sion to the Corinthians—‘I will very 
gladly spend and be spent for you; 
though the more abundantly I love you, 
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horted the churches to liberality towards 


gift, but fruit that might abound to their 
account. His epistle to the Philippians 
\is a beautiful specimen of a love letter.— 
He begins by saying that he thanked God 
upon every remembrance of them, and 
that in every prayer for them all, he 
made request with joy, and assured 
them of his confidence that he which had 
begun a good work in them would perform 
it. ‘ Even 
this of you all, because Ihave you in my 
heart,’ &c. Then in the closing up of 
his letter, after pointing them to the res- 
urrection, as the ultimate fruit of their 
faith, his full heart seems to overflow in 
these most affectionate and deep-souled 
epithets of love: ‘ Therefore my brethren, 
dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and 
crown, so stand fast in the Lord, my dear- 
ly beloved.’ We will take Paul as our pat- 
tern of the true and devoted love of hea- 
ven, hoping that in directing our atten- 
tion to him, we shall be changed into his 


as it is meet for me to think 


image. 


Eternal Rest, 

The common idea of rest, and that 
which is derived from the experience of 
fallen human nature, is that it consists 
in entire cessation from activity—a re- 
pose of all the faculties, during which 
they accumulate strength by a natural 
recuperating force. This force isa steady 
stream of vitality which seems to be com- 
mon to the whole animal and vegetable 
creation. There is much pleasure con- 
nected with this process of recuperation 
as well as in the expenditure of vital 
power, where it is abundant; and in the 
ordinary course of things man and beast 
divide their time between the pleasure 
ot recruiting and expending life. 

The posthumous state which through 
our union with Christ we are entering, 
is described as a place of rest. ‘There 
remaineth therefore a rest to the people 
of God.’ Heb. 4: 9. This rest which is 
the fruit of the resurrection spirit, must 
be something that the world does not 
possess, otherwise it would not have been 
thus spoken of. What then is its na- 
ture ? It does not consist in repose mere- 
ly, for ‘they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run and not be weary, and they shall 
walk and not faint.’ Is, 40:31. ‘ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.’ Jno. 
15: 8. This certainly indicates activity 
greater than that which human nature 
in its primary state is capable of. 

The true idea of rest even in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, consists not 
im mere cessation of activity, but in the 
accumulation of life which results from 
such cessation, Otherwise complete 
death, would be complete rest. Any 
means which will give us a larger flow of 
life, will also give us more perfect rest. 
This is precisely what union with Christ 
gives. From him we can receive a copi- 
ous and steady stream, instead of a scan- 
ty and intermittent one, like that which 
is common to animals and to unregener- 
ate human nature. It is a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life, afford- 
ing the individual the constant and etern- 
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the less I be loyed.’ Indeed all his epis- 





al joy, both of receiving life and expend- 





Plants |tles abound with expressions of the most |ing it in the production of all manner of 


In this state human nature 
is not dependent on occasional seasons of 
inactivity for health and strength. Then 
every change of occupation will be not 
so much a matter of necessity, or be- 
cause of too great expenditure of life, as 
a matter of good taste, and for the grat- 
ification of a natural love of variety, 
Then it can be truly said that man shall 
not rest by repose alone, but by every 
new work which God gives him to do, 
even as he shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every [other] word which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God. 
Wallingford Comimune. H. J: 8. 


_ COMMUNICATIONS, — 


Oneida Journal, 

July 22, 1854.—To-day, after a period 
of some weeks of great heat and drought, 
‘the heavens have given rain:’ our hearts 
are made thankful, and the. vegetable 
world, which was before scorched and 
withering away, seems greatly refreshed. 
The particular time, and the cireumstan- 
ces in which we have been favored with 
this reviving rain, make it with us a mat- 
ter of special interest. We finished our 
haying yesterday; and during the whole 
time since we commenced, we have not had 
a single load of hay wet. The old max- 
im, ‘ Keep the rake close to the scythe,’ 
has been carried out to the letter here 
this season ; the grass being quite ripe, 
and the weathes so dry and hot, that 
what was mown in the forenoon was gen- 
erally ready to cart in the afternoon.— 
This job being completed, it was pro- 
posed that we should abstain from labor 
to-day, and devote the time to spiritual 
improvement, in the way of reflection, 
studying our Bible-game, and especially 
in turning our attention to the interests 
of the paper, and making it a subject of 
discussion in our meeting. We have had 
to draw water to our garden from the 
creek, for some time past, on account of 
the dry weather, for the purpose water- 
ing our strawberry beds. This morning. 
having drawn a load or two of water, we 
began watering the plants as usual ; but a 
little sprinkling of rain, and the appearance 
of the clouds, gave us hope that our plants 
would be watered before night in a more 
liberal way than we were able to do it.— 
So after going over a part of the ground, 
we concluded to wait till evening before 
we finished it. We needed rain, too, for 
another purpose, viz., to put out a fire 
that had caught in our swamp, and that 
was consuming the dry muck which forms 
the top of the soil’ Several men had - 
been at work for some days, trying to put 
it out, by carrying water, digging around 
it, &e., but without aceomplishing their 
object ; and it was-concluded if the fire 
continued, tv call out a large force, and 
try to make an end of it. Nevertheless, 
we resolved to devote to-day to spiritual 
improvement, and to stirring up an inter- 
est in the paper. We appointed a gen- 
era] meeting, to be held at two o'clock 
P.M. Just as the hour arrived, a large 
assemblage of clouds had gathered above 
and around us; and as we were coming 
together in the parlor, ‘a rushing, mighty 
wind’ came suddenly over our premises, 
accompanied by lightning and thunder, 
and soon followed by copious showers of 
rain. Our garden was bountifully water- 
ed, and the fire that was consuming the 
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swamp-land effectually extinguished ; as 
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if to manifest heaven’s approval of our|ways felt that it contributed to his hap- 


movement, and show us that if we will 
faithfully attend to the spiritual, public 
interest, God will be ready to prosper us 
I see nothing 


in our material interests. 


unreasonable in the idea, that God exer- 
cises a special providence, which is at the 
same time in harmouy with his general, 


or universal providence. 


The fire in the swamp first started in 


a pile of stumps, logs, &., but the soil 


being very dry, and composed of fibrous, 


vegetable matter, the fire took in that, 


and threatened to reduce (strange as it | 


may seem) our entire swamp to a heap of 
ashes, The spot where the fire caught 


was a little elevated above the gencral 


level of the land around, and consisted of 


a clay subsoil—the top soil was probably 
six inches deep—and for several rods 
square, where the fire run, it is now a bed 
of ashes. It was kept in check, and pret- 
ty well subdued by constant attention, 
but not entirely extinguished till the 
shower fell. Seeing the earth Jiterally 
on fire, reminded me of the long looked 
for day of the Millerites, and the conclu- 
sion of the matter very well illustrated 


their repeated disappointments. 


a L, &, 


The Presence of Angels. 

Since Mr. Miller’s departure for the 
spirit-world, I have often thought of an 
incident that I once heard him relate.— 
He went from Oneida to Putney to stay a 
few weeks, on some affairs of business.— 
One evening during his stay there, he was 
walking the room with a feeling of lone- 
liness and especially wishing for some 
friend, with whom-he could commune, 
when suddenly and distinctly, he felt a 
hand laid gently on his arm, which con- 
tinued its hold for a few moments, while 
he still walked the the room ; but instead 
of being frightened, as might naturally 
be supposed he would be, all his lonely 
feelings were gone, and he was exceed- 
ingly happy, knowing that he was not 
alone, but was surrounded by those who 
loved him, although they were invis- 
ible to the sight. 

The idea of being surrounded by an 
innumerable company of angels, struck 
me very forcibly at the time, and that it 
is unbelief that hinders our realizing 
that fact, in its fullest sense. As we be- 
come more spiritual, we shall realize more 
and more, our nearness to the spirit- 
world. I believe there is but a thin veil 
between us, which is soon to be removed. 
The Bible is full of facts on this subject. 
Christ had twelve legions of angels at his 
command ; and the angels were with the 
apostles, guiding and directing their steps, 
and opening the prison doors for their de- 
liverance. Paul says, ‘ We are come unto 
Mount Zion, and unto the cit; of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to 
the general assembly of the church of the 
first born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God the judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect.’ Do 
not these words show that we are not 
only surrounded by angels, but by the 
spirits of just men made perfect, if we 
have sought for our home, the New Jeru- 
salem, that cometh down from above ? 

Oneida Commune. C, A. R. 

‘ A Word Remembered. 

I have never been able to realize the de- 
parture of our brother Miller. His spirit 
is still speaking, and I have no doubt but 
that the bond of union which existed 
between him and this Community is more 
perfectly developed at this time, than at 
any period of his life in the hody.— 
Whenever by the biessing of heaven I 
wore a cheerful expression of countenance, 
it I chanced to meet Mr. Miller, [J al- 


piness, even when it was not outwardly 
expressed. This rendered me free to 
speak to him of my Christian experience. 
On one occasion, but a short time previ- 
ous to his last sickness, I remarked to him 
that my mind was in a calm and _peace- 
ful state. I never can forget the smile 
that lighted up his face as he exclaimed 
in a peculiarly energetic manner: ‘ Rejoice 
evermore, pray without ceasing, in every 
thing give thanks.” Now, whenever his 
earthly image comes up before me, I re- 
member that sweet expression of cheerful 
trust in God which beamed on his conte- 
nance. That the Mr. Miller who 
van never die,—that endears his memory 
to me; and the scripture he quoted is 
impressed on my mind more forcibly than 
ever before. It is a living oracle, con- 
taining in itself a volume of good. 

It is the most earnest desire of my 
soul that God wiil enable me to bear 
about with me always, the remembrance 
of that sacred text, and by faith to walk 
in strict obedience to its counsel. 

Oneida Commune. 
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A. P. C. 


Clinton, N. Y., July 25, 1854. 
Dear Frienps: 

Inclosed you will find three dollars for 
the benefit of the Circular, which is re- 
ceived as a blessing, believing it comes 
from a true and loving heart that is 
more willing to give than to receive.— 
We feel identified with those who love 
the truth, knowing the truth will make 
us free, and when free we shall be free 
indeed. We are thankful that our 
minds have been turned to seek for the 
things pertaining to the New Jerusalem, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace, 
love and unity. L. & E. Witcox. 

—uo ecm StS 

Some unknown correspondent of the New- York 
Herald, it appears, has made it in his way to visit 
the Oneida Commune, and favors the world with 
the result of his impressions, in the letter below. 
We cannot of course object to the friendly and 
favorable notice which he takes of the Associa~ 
tion; the main fault that we should find with it 
is, that it is somewhat too flatiering in its de- 
seriptions—the result probably of a hasty acm 
quaintance and a florid, imaginative style. Not 
wishing to vouch for all the writer’s statements, 
and neither to go over it and correct in detail all 
that is wrong, we have concluded to print the let- 
ter as it is, for the curogsity of friends and asa 
matter of record: 

From the New-York ilerald. Saturday, July 21st, 
The Order of Religious Pertectionists. 

OUR ONEIDA CORRESPONDENCE. 
Onerpa Castrie, Inly 20, 1854. 

The Religious Perfectionists—Their Location in 
this Vicinity—Their Faith and Wership— 
Harmony and Communion— Masters of Horti- 
cullure—Fruilts and Flowers—Their Home a 
Paradise. 
There is a community of socialists located some 
twelve miles south of Rome. which is neither 
ultra Mormons, Fourierites nor Shakers. They 
number at present about one hundred and fifty 
persons—men, women and children—and have in 
ossession some two or three hundred acres of 
land, a large portion of which is under borticultu- 
ral cultivation. Every person belonging to the 
j establishment, of sufficient age, is moderately en- 
}gaged in some kind of employment; the males 
| upon the land, in their various shops, in the flour- 
| ing mill—the mill is considered the best in the 
j region thereabouts, and grinds most of che wheat 
| for bread, and coarser grain for fodder, for many 
limniles round about; others are engaged in taking 
| care of the stock, of which they have the largest 
land best varieties and will compare with any 
Pca nec , 
j ever seen at the annual fair. The females are en- 
}gagced in househoid matters, several find full em- 
ployment in cookmg, baking and preparing food 
for meals. Others ave allotted the task of making 
clothing for the use of their brethren and sisters, 
while others again are daily engaged in school 
teaching, music, drawing, painting and other arts 
incident to lady accomplishments. Some exer- 
cises on the piano, to which we listened, would 
have been highly applauded and loudly ‘encored, 
had the performer been before an audience at 
Niblo’s or Castle Garden, Whether from the 
solitude of this comparatively sequestered spot, 
amid the gorgeous and luxuriant foliage of this 
‘rural retreat, or from the quiet listening of the 
|small audience, or what it was, matters not; but 
|the music extracted from that instument seemed 
}more enchanting than any [ ever listened ta in 
any crowded concert room in our large cities, 
where critics applaud and audiences conscien- 
tiously re-echo. The children are taught in the 
various branches of education, up to a verv high 
order; the larger youths haye thejr time divided, 








study, so that they can never be considered as 
idle, but constantly engaged in some laudable 
purpose. 

The society is composed of families mostly, the 
husband, wife and children occupying their own 
separate sleeping apartments. Their meals are all 
taken ata common table three times a day, and 
the members are collected by the ringing of a bell, 
as was the case at our large public houses. before 
the gong was introduced. i 
|food for all; they share alike at the table as they 
also do in regard to clothing, &e. There is no 
{uniformity in dress, as with the Shakers, though 
imany of the women appear in the bloomer cos- 
| fume, which gives them more the air and elasti- 
| city of youth. 
| Though they profess a perfect equality among 
| themselves, and allege that none have superiority 
| over others, still visitors find that there are lead- 
ers and managers among them. Civility and 
| politeness prevail to a great extent, but strangers 
Jare not permitted to hold converse with any 
|except those who seem to have the control of mat- 
|ters. Their conversation is quite reserved, and 
| they scarcely volunteer to speak unless generally 
| interrogated, when they seem free and willing to 
answer questions, though with us, when probably 
pressed too closely, rather evaeive in several in- 
| stances. The reward obtained for their labor is 
nearly the same as that among the Shakers name- 
ly, food, clothing, attendance when sick, and a 
decent burial at death. They are bound together 
by faith, and that is a belief in a sort of religion, 
a salvation from sin, and perfectionism. None 
can obtain admission to their circle or communion 
who do not believe, without any matter of doubt, 
that they are without sin, and are completely per- 
fect in holiness. They quote passages in Scrip- 
ture tending to show that the ‘Second Coming 
of Christ’ occurred centuries since, viz., in A. D. 
70, and quote. among other passages, the follow- 
ingfrom Matthew. 16: 28:—' Verily, [ say unto 
you, there be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death until they see the Son of Man com- 
ing in his kingdom.’ They are strict and regular 
in their religious exercises and devotions, have 
meetings for worship every evening, and they 
say they partake of the ‘Lord’s Supper’ every 
meal. So faras outsiders are permitted to see, 
these communists appear solemn and _ sincere in 
the belief which they entertain. There isa gravi- 
ty and religious sanctity enveloped around them, 
much more serious, more solemn, more reyeren- 
tial, than is ever seen displayed among deacons, 
members and converts belonging to the fashion- 
able orders of religion of our degenerate day.— 
But how these perfectionists get over many pas- 
sages of Scripture, which emphatically declare 
that ‘no man hveth and sinneth not,’ were not 
revealed to us. They claim, as every other re- 
ligious sect ever have, that they find ample au- 
thority in the Bible for the observance of the 
faith or order which they have embraced, because 
isolated quotations are made to fortify them, as 
they assert. 

When this association was first located here, 
sume seven years since, quite an alarm was spread 
through this Christian region around for many 
miles. Tea-table and church gossip declared the 
necessity of an immediate extermination, before 
they took such deep rovt as would secure their 
permanence. Vexatious legal suits were institut- 
ed against individuals, charged with violating the 
laws. Persecutions of other natures, such as 
openly accusing them of being a community of 
adulterers, Joe Smiths, Brigham Youngs and Mor- 
monlike polygamists, were scattered broadcast in 
all directions ; and even the established pulpit, of 
various denominations, fulminated imprecations 
upon the heads of the Oneida communists.— 
Though persecuted in this manner, they have suc- 
cessfully vindicated themselves from all the legal 
charges made against them, and are now patiently 
outliving the unjust slanders heaped upon their 
heads by the intermeddling eavesdroppers in the 
vicinity. These are likely the reasons why they 
are so guarded and reserved in their intercourse 
with outsiders. No doubt many persons, both 
male and female, visit them for the purpose of 
eliciting something, out of which large stories can 
be manufactured; others are attracted thither to 
pry into, and press out of them, observations or 
remarks to be construed‘and interpreted to their 
discredit and disadvantage. Nevertheless, strang- 
ers are welcomed to their premises, and to a view 
of their fields, gardens, flower and strawberry 
beds, fruit trees, mills, mechanic shops, &c., with- 
out the least hesitancy, reserve or objection. 

Though ‘these people have only been located 
here some six years, they have converted a large 
tract of desert and swamp lands into a perfect 
garden. A large number of buildings have been 
erected for the accommodation of the families, 
mills, mecnanic shops, several barns and uther out- 
buildings, which equal, if not excel, any others in 
this region of the State in beauty, strength and 
convenience. 

It would well repay all the fancy fruiterers, 
horticulturists, florists and others, on Long Is- 
Jand, New Jersey and vicimty to pay this com- 
munity a visit. The strawberries, grapes, plums, 
peaches, apples, and indeed every varicty of fruit, 
both native and exotic, are here produced of a 
size, flavor and abundance unequalled in any single 
locality anywhere, ‘The vegetables, which they 
are daily marketing at Rome and the villages in 
their vicinity, are vastly superior to any to be 
found either in the Washington or Fulton markets 
in the city of New York; and their flower beds, 
comprising several acres, admirably laid out and 
arranged with peculiar taste, show a master’s 
hand. For beauty in colors, sweetness of odor, 
and exquisiteness in decoration, Flora herself, the 
acknowledgéd goddess, could scarcely have added 








regularly and systematically, between labor and 


asingle tint, attraction, excellence, ‘perfume or 


What is food for one is | 
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jembellishment. Ye florists, professors of the de. 
lightful science, hie to the Oncida commune to 
| increase your useful knowledge. 

| Whether or not these people are mistaken jp 
| their faith, or whether they are impostors collect. 
led to delude others, isa matter with which we 
|outsiders have no immediate concern. Right or 
| wrong they certainly afford an example fit fop 
| contemplation for thousands upon thousands who 
} are stowed into garrets, cellars, and all manner of 
| filthy and unhealthy places in New York, and al} 
| large, crowded cities. Nota breath of pure air 
do they ever inhale, nor a mouthful of food taste 
;} until it becomes poisonous from the deleterious 
| exposure to air and sun for days and _ nights.— 
| How much happier would their lives be if they 
form commiunions, locate upon some plot of earth, 
agree to live in harmony, labor for each other ag 
well as for themselves, establish schools for the 
; edueation of their children, comfortably clothe 
| and feed themselves, beneath the pure, strength. 

ening, exhilarating breeze of heaven, and cultj. 

vate mother earth, from whose bosom is drawp’ 
jll the healthy nourishment vouchsafed to map, 

| But to succeed in such an enterprize there must 

|be no rivalship among the members; all must 

stand upon an equality ; no jealousy, no ambition, 

no haughtiness ; but all must labor in their most 

| congenial sphere, where their energies can best be 

|exercised for the common good. Why should 

|not communities of Baptists or Methodists be 

| found in a brotherly order of this kind, as well ag 

those who consider themselves sinless, and pretend 

to perfection ? No person can visit the people con- 
cerning whom we are writing, but must from 

observation consider them a happy, contented 

people, and their home a perfect paradise on 

earth. What more can be wanting here ? 
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A young rose in the summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 

And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the sea ; 

But gentle words and loving hearts, 
And hands that clasp my own, 
Are better than the fairest flowers, 

Or stars that ever shone. 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow, bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour ; 

But words that breathe of tenderness. 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer time. 
And brighter than the dew. 

- EE. > 

They are building an Assay Office (a Govern- 
ment institution for testing and purifying the 
precious metals) in New York. The following 
paragraph from a description of the building in 
the Evening Post mentions a novel device for se- 
curing safety : : 

An ingenous contrivance is employed to protect 
the treasure in the vaults from the attacks of 
burglars. A space is hollowed out in the granite 
blocks before they are put together, large enough 
to admit a six-pound ball, which, when inserted 
in the cavity, will move very readily to the touch, 
Should a thief attempt to drill a hole through the 
mortar between the blocks, his drill in some part 
of the passage will come in contact with one of 
the balls, and it cannot proceed any further, but 
wil] merely turn the ball around in the socket.— 
This arrangement will also have the effect of keep- 
ing the blocks in their places, should the mortar be 
taken from between the interstices. We believe 
this is the first time this method of building vaults 
has been tried in this country, although it has 
been in use forsome time in Europe. 


Tt © aR 6 
The Atmospheric Telegraph. 

The atmospheric telegraph of I. S. Rich- 
ardson, of Boston, has been laid before Con- 
gress, and an appropriation asked for laying 
down a line between Washington and Balti- 
more, for carrying the mails. A eommittee, 
appointed by the Senate, of which Senator 
Mallory is chairinan—to investigate the subject, 
has reported as follows : 

“Tt is deemed expedient that the experi- 
ment should be made for « short distance, up- 
on an established mail route, in order that, if 
successful, it might constitute a part of a more 
extended work ; and your committee has been 
disposed to prescribe a direct line between 
Washington and Baltimore. The mail be- 
tween Washington and New York is now car- 
ried ypon railroads in twelve hours. If your 
committee do not greatly err, the same mails 
may be carricd between those cities in two 
hours, by the proposed atmospheric telegraph, 
and the expenditure now necessary for thi 
transmission of one set of mails, would ena 
the post office department to send six sets 
mails every twelve hours. Many practié 
difficulties and objections will doubtless deve 
ope themselves whenever'the atmospheric tele- 
graph shall be established upon a large seale— 
such, for example, as wastave of power in the 
air pumps, the wear and tear in the mail bags,pis- 
tons, and interior surface of the tubes by high 
velocities, the adinission of air in the tubes, 
the effects of climate upon them, the expense 
of establishing them, &e., &e.,; but your 
committee, after weighing these and other ob- 
jections which have been suggested, do not 
hesitate to recommend an appropriation to test 





its utility and capacity.”— Sez. Amer. 
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